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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. by the males, from sunrise till evening, and 
so loud that in the calm evening the sound was 


PULSER WaEent: heard a full mile. For this purpose the male 

Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.|;. fyrnished with an air bladder under the axil- 
Communications and Subscriptions received at the Office of lee, of a pale blue colour; the females make 
JOHN RICHARDSON, no noise. ‘They appeared only in situations 

CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH,/ which were covered with trees, as was the fact 
PHILADELPHIA. when they were here in 1812; thereby proving 

that they had not wandered far in their journey 

——ea Saas of seventeen years. The earth was perforated 
like a riddle, with holes about a third of an 


Notices and Observations on the American|inch in diameter. [nan orchard in this town, 


Cicada, or Locust, by Dr. S. P. Hiutprern. I counted twenty-five holes on a foot square, 
and an intelligent acquaintance told me that in 


Cicada septemdicem of Lin. ; tettigonia/his neighbourhood he had seen more than 
septemdicem of Fabr. Head black, eyes} double that number in the same space. Where 
brick red, thorax and back black or very dark} trees were not near each other, the ground 
brown, the latter edged with orange; wings} underneath them was covered with their skins, 
transparent, immaculate, lower margins of a| or cast off robes, to the depth of two or three 
rich orange; abdomen dark brown, the rings|inches. These shells retain the exact figure 
of a dark yellow, or of dun colour; opercula,|of the insect when it leaves the earth, with a 
oval; legs and breast, same colour as that of|rent on the back, through which the cicada 
the rings. creeps as from a coat of mail—and are firmly 

No part of natural history more abounds in | fastened by the feet to the bark and twigs of 
wonderful and extraordinary productions, than} trees and bushes, until they are thrown down 
the portion of it embraced in the study of en-|by the winds or rain, instinct leading them 
tomology. Whether we consider the number }to seek the nearest tree, bush or post, as soon 
and variety of insects, or the curious changes |as they leave the earth; here they remain until 
they undergo inthe progress of their existence, | they have left their shells for some hours, or 
we are led to admire not only their elegant/ until their wings are dry and sufficiently strong 
and beautiful colours, but also the harmony |for flying. There appeared to be two varie- 
and order which attend all the operations of! ties of the cicada, one much smaller than the 
nature. Amongst this numerous class, none | other: there was also a striking difference in 
excites the wonder and admiration of man/their notes. The smaller variety were more 
more than the cicada septemdicem. The re-|common in the bottom lands, and the larger 
gularity with which they return at the expira-|in the hills. A continual scream was kept up 
tion of seventeen years, their simultaneous ap-|by the males during the day, but they were 
pearance over a vast extent of country, and/silent through the night. Their flight was 
the countless myriads of their numbers, equal-/ short, seldom exceeding eight or ten rods, and 
ly arrest our attention. They have made their their whole lives appeared to be spent near the 
appearance at Marietta, Ohio, at three differ-| place of their nativity. I could not discover 
ent periods, since its first settlement, viz. in| that they made use of any food; they certainly 
1795; again in 1812; and now in 1829./eat no leaves of trees or plants, as they are 
With us they have commenced their escent | nod furnished with jaws or teeth. ‘They have 
from the earth the last of May, and first days| a hard and sharp proboscis, about two lines in 
of June; and disappear the beginning of July,| length, which is generally compressed closely 
two or three days earlier or later, according to|to the thorax: this I have seen inSerted in the 
the temperature of the season. |smooth bark of young trees, and when driven 

The month of May this season was very/}from the spot, a drop of juice issued from the 
warm, and the cicade made their appearance) puncture: they would also, when disturbed, 
rather earlier than heretofore, By the 15th| throw out a small jet of thin watery liquid, as 
of this month, they had risen so near to the/if in seif-defence. From their being unpro- 
surface of the earth, that the depth of the) vided with organs for eating, it would seem 
common furrow in ploughing, turned them out| that their whole business, during their short 
in their chrysaloid state. By the 24th, they had| visit to the surface of the earth, was to propa- 
begun to arise from the earth, burst their|gate their species, and to die. While here 
transparent covering. and expand their wings. | they served for food for all the carnivorous and 
From that time to the 10th of June, their|insect-eating animals. Hogs eat them in pre- 
numbers daily increased, until woodland and| ference to any other food; squirrels, birds, 
orchards were filled with countless multitudes. | domestic fowls, &c. fattened on them. So 
A continual singing, or scream, was kept up| much were they attracted by the cicada, that 
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very few birds were seen around our gardens 
during their continuance, and our cherries, 
&c. remained unmolested. 

By the fourth or fifth day after their leaving 
the earth, the female began to deposit her eggs 
in the tender branches of most kinds of orchard 
and forest trees. She generally selected the 
wood of last year’s growth; and commenced her 
task on the under side of the twig, by slitting 
the bark with her puncturing instrument, which 
embraced the properties both of a saw and a 
punch, the point being lancet-shaped and ser- 
rated, and then making a hole in an oblique 
direction to the pith Of the branch, she with- 
drew the instrument a little way, and deposited 
an egg through a tube in the punch. This was 
repeated until from ten to twenty eggs were 
deposited on each side of the centre of the pith, 
the centre wood having been previously com- 
minuted and cut up, so as to make a soft bed 
for the eggs; so that they must have derived 
some sustenance from the juices of the twig. 
Another proof that they did so, was, that the 
eggs invariably perished in those branches 
which withered and dried up soon after the 
punctures were made. This work continued 
from day to day, until the female had expended 
her stock of eggs; which,so far as I could ascer- 
tain, amounted to about one thousand. When 
this operation was completed, the object of her 
existence seemed to be fulfilled, and in a few 
days she dwindled away and died. The whole 
period of the life of a single individual, from 
her leaving the earth to her death, averaged 
from twenty to twenty-five days. The life of 
the male continued for nearly the same time. 
When the cicade first leave the earth, they are 
plump and full of oily juices; so much so, that 
they were made use of in the manufacture of 
soap; but before their death, they were dried 
up to mere shells; and I have seen them still 
able to fly a few feet, after one-half of the body 
was wasted away, and nothing remained but 
the head, wings, and thorax. From the time 
the eggs were deposited to the period of hatch- 
ing, was, as nearly as could be ascertained, 
sixty days, and almost daily attention was given 
to the subject. When first placed in the twigs, 
the eggs are about the sixteenth of an inch in 
length, and the thickness of a coarse hair; ap- 
pearing through a small magnifying glass of the 
shape and size ofa grain of rice; at the period of 
hatching, they had increased about one-third in 
size. They are white and transparent, with a 
black spot on the larger end just before hatching: 
They are placed very closely by the side of 
each other, in an oblique direction, in the line 
of the twig. Several portions of the branch of 
an apple tree, full of the eggs ready to hatch, 
were placed on a bowl of earth, with a glass 
tumbler inverted over them, in the afternoon 
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by morning, nearly a hundred: young cicada 
were found in the earth, and a few on the sur- 
face, who had just left their woody cells; they 
were about the twelfth of an inch in length, 
with the exact shape, colour, and appearance 
of the parent, when she first comes to the air, 
and before bursting the transparent shell which 
covered her while in her terrene abode. From 
the fact, that young ones immediately seek a 
retreat in the earth, I am led to believe that 
these insects are tenants of the ground for 
seventeen years, and until He, who created 
them, calls them forth to propagate their kind, 
to fulfil their destiny, and die. As to their ex- 
tent, so far as I can ascertain, they covered the 
woody regions from beyond the shores of the 
Mississippi, to the heads of the Ohio river; em- 
bracing the states of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and the western parts of Pennsylvania. 
Whether they appeared in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, I have not yet learned. 
Marietta, Ohio, 20th Dec. 1829. 
Silliman’s Jour. for April, 1830. 





SPIDERS. 
(Selected for “The Friend,” from the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge.) 

So far as we have determined, all the various 
species of spiders, how different soever the form 
of their webs may be, proceed in the circum- 
stance of shooting their lines precisely alike; 
but those which we have found the most man- 
ageable in experimenting, are the small gos- 
samer spider (aranea obtectrix Bechstein), 
known by its shining blackish-brown body, and 
reddish-brown semi-transparent legs; but par- 
ticularly the long bodied spider (tetragnatha 
extensa, Latr.), which varies in.colour from 
green to brownish or grey; but has always a 
black line along the belly, with a silvery white 
or yellowish one on each side. ‘The latter is 
chiefly recommended by being a very indus- 
trious spinner, while its movements are easily 
seen, from the long cylindrical form ef its body 
and the length of its legs. 

We place the above two species, with five 
or six others, including the garden, the domes- 
tic, and the labyrinthic spiders, in empty wine 
glasses, set in tea-saucers filled with water to 
prevent their escape; when they discovered, by 
repeated descents from the brims of the glasses, 
that they were thus surrounded by a wet ditch, 
they all set themselves to the task of throwing 
their silken bridges across. For this purpose, 
they first endeavour to ascertain in what direc- 
tion the wind blew; or rather, (as the experi- 
ment was made in our study,) which way any 
current of air set, by elevating their arms, as 
we have seen sailors do in a dead calm; but, | 
as it may prove more interesting to keep to one 


individual, we shall first watch the proceedings | 


of the gossamer spider. 
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of seeing a thread streaming out from them se- 
veral feet in length, on which theittle aeronaut 
sprung up into the air. We were convinced, 
from what we thus observed, that it was the 


into the air; and we assigned as a reason for 
her previously attaching and drawing out a 
thread from the glass, the wish to give the wind 
a point d’appui—something upon which it 
might have a purchase, as a mechanic would 
say of a lever. 


it; but not one, where there is no current, as 
under a-bellj. glass, where. it may be kept til] 
it die, without being able to construct a bridge 
over water of an inch long. We never observed 
more thah one floating thread produced at the 
same time, though other observers mention 
several. 

The probable commencement, we think, of 
the floating line, is by the emission of little 
globules of the glutinous material to the points 
of the spinnerules; perhaps, it may be dropped 


The bend of the thread, then, on this view of| from them, if not ejected, and the globules be- 
the matter, would be carried out by the wind, |ing carried off by the current of air, drawn out 
|would form the point of impulsion; and of|into a thread; but we give this as only a con- 
course, the escape-bridge would be an ordinary | jecture, for we could not bring a glass of suf. 


cs or bend of the thread which was blown 


line doubled. 


ficient power to bear upon the spinnerules, at 


Such was our conclusion, which wasstrongly |the commencement of the floating line. 


corroborated by what we subsequently found 
said by M. Latreille, than whom no higher au- 
thority could be given. ‘* When the animal,” 
says he, **desires to cross a brook, she fixes to 


a tree or some other object, one of the ends of | another line: 
. . ? 
her first threads, in order that the wind or a strong, 


current of air may carry the other end beyond 


the obstacle;’’ and as one end is always attach-| eyen remarked this 
. 7 ’ 
ed to the spinnerets, he must mean that the} breath of air. 


double of the thread flies off. 
In order to ascertain the fact, and put an end 


In subsequent experiments we found, that it 
was not indispensable for the spider to rest up- 
on a solid body, when producing a line, as she 
can do so, while she is suspended in the air by 
when the current of air also is 
she will sometimes commit herself to it, 
by swinging from the end of the line; we have 
when there was scarcely a 


To the above, may very properly be sub- 


to all doubts, we watched, with great care and joined the following: — 


minuteness, the proceedings of the long-bodied 


Means employed by the Spider in weaving its web.— 


spider, above mentioned, by producing a stream | We find, in the introduction to Entomology by Kirby 


of air in the same manner, as it perambulated 
the brim of the glass. It immediately, as the 
other had done, attached a thread and raised its 
body perpendicularly, like a tumbler standing 
on his hands, with his head downwards; but we 
looked in vain for this thread bending, as we 
had at first supposed, and going off double. 
Instead of this, it remained tight, while another 
thread, or what appeared to be so, streamed off 
from the spinnerets, sometimes in a line, and 
sometimes at a considerable angle, with the 
first, according to the current of the air; the 
first thread, extended from the glass to the 
spinnerets, remaining all the while tight drawn 
ina rightline. It further appeared to us, that 
the first thread proceeded from the pair of spin- 
nerets nearest the head, while the floating thread 
came from the outer pair; though it is possible, 


and Spence, a very curious description of the means 
employed by spiders in warping their webs. The 
author, after having described the four little spiders, 
as they call them, which produce a visible silk, ex- 
plains the procedure of this little insect, whose work 
he compares to the spinning wheel of the rope maker. 
|Each spider is pierced with an infinite number of 
holes, like the drawing piate of a gold wire drawer, 
|and these holes are so small and tight, that the space 
which a pin would occupy would contain more than 
a thousand such. From each of these issues a thread of 
inconceivable fineness, which instantly unites with the 
| Others to form but one. The four spiders each making 
| their thread in the same manner and in the same time, 
ithe result is that there are four threads alike, which, 
at the distance of about a tenth of an inch, reunite 
also to form the silk that we are accustomed to see, and 
which the spider makes use of to spin her web. Thus 
the thread of a spider drawn by the smallest species, 
and so delicate that the eye can scarcely perceive it, 
is not, as is generally thought, a single thread, but in 
reality a cord which contains not less than four thou- 





in some minute objects, we may have been de- |sand of them. 


ceived. That the first was continuous with the 
second, without any perceptible joining, we as- 
certained in numerous instances, by catching 
the floating line and pulling it tight, in which 
case the spider glides along without attaching 
another line to the glass; but if she have to coil 
up the floating line to tighten it, as usually hap- 
pens, she gathers it into a packet, and glues the 
two ends tight together. Her body, while the | 


But to understand perfectly this wonder of nature, 
|it is necessary to follow the calculations made by the 
learned Leuwenhoeck, agreeably to his microscopic 
observations. He has found that the thread of the 
smallest spider, of which some are not as large as a 
grain of sand, were of such a fineness, that it would 
be necessary to unite more than four millions to form 
the thickness of a hair. Now we know that each one 
of this series is already composed of four thousand 
threads; it follows then, that sixteen million of these 
threads, drawn by the little spider, have not together 


floating line streamed out, remained quite mo- |the thickness of a hair.—Jour. de Con. Usuel. V 111. 9. 


tionless; but we distinctly saw the spinnerets 


|not only projected, as is always done when a 

Finding no current of air on any quarter of the | 
brim of the glass, it seemed to give up all hopes; 
of constructing its bridge of escape, and placed) 


spider spins, but moved in the same way as an 
infant moves its lips when sucking; we cannot 
doubt, therefore, that this motion is intended to 


-——.9. — 
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Scraps from the late Foreign Journals. 


METHOD OF DETECTING THE ADULTERATION OF 
Tea.—* The Chinese frequently mix the leaves of 


itself in the attitude of repose; but no sooner did | emit (if eject or project be deemed too strong | other shrubs with those of the tea-plant; this fraud 
words) the liquid material of the thread; at the |is easily discovered by adding to an infusion of it a 
same time, we are quite certain, that it cannot|grain and a half of sulphate of iron. If it is true 


we produce a stream of air, by blowing gently | 
towards its position, than, fixing a thread to the| ‘ , 
|throw out a single inch of thread, without the 


glass, and laying hold of it with one of its feet, 


by way of security, it placed its body in a ver-| aid of a current of air. A long-bodied spider, 
tical position, with its spinnerets extended out-| will thus throw out in succession, as many |terated, it shows all the colours, yellow, green, and 
wards; and immediately we had the pleasure | threads as we please, by simply blowing towards | black.” 


green tea, the solution placed between the eye and 
the light assumes a pale bluish tint; if it is Bo/ea tea, 
the solution is blue, inclining to black; but if it is adul- 
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Oak TREES LIABLE TO BE STRUCK BY LiguTNING.— | like the houce swallow, certain titmice, the wren, &c. 
Farmers and other practical men will be able to say,/construct nests, whose aperture is so narrow that 


whether experience in this country corroborates the 
curious circumstance mentioned in the subjoined 
quotation. I remember, somewhere in the course of 
my reading, to have seen this subject examined at 
some length, and the result showed, that peculiar 
kinds of trees were more liable than others, even of 
thes ame altitude, tothe lightning’s destructive stroke. 
If a difference really exists, a knowledge of the kinds 
more or less subject to this visitation, might be of 
practical utility in reference to the selection of trees 
proper to be planted in the neighbourhood of houses, 
barns, and along the borders of roads, avenues, &c. 

«In Denmark, where there are considerable tracts 
covered with oak and beech trees, it is remarked, 
that the oaks are struck with lightning twenty times 
for once the beeches are struck. It is conjectured by 
some observers, that this circumstance is to be traced 
to the forms of the two species of trees.” 


The following observations taken from the review 
of a work of a German naturalist, which I have ex- 
tracted from Littell’s “ Museum,” develope a curi- 
ous fact, with regard to the instinct of birds, and the 
wise adaptation of the habits of animals to the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, and the func- 
tions which they are designed to perform. The vo- 
taries of natural history are able to glean useful and 
interesting information, not only from those portions 
of the visible creation, which strongly arrest atten- 
tion by their novelty or grandeur, but also from those 
appearances which, from their simplicity or ordinary 
occurrence, excite no investigation, and create no 
interest in the minds of uninstructed observers. 


ON TRE DIFFERENT COLOURS oF THE Eags oF 
Brrps.—* It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
birds, whose nests and eggs are more exposed to the 
view of their encmies than those of other animals, 
lay eggs, the colour of which is scarcely distinguish- 
able from that of surrounding objects, by which the 
eye of rapacious birds or other animals is deceived ; 
while the birds, whose eggs are of a bright colour, 
and consequently capable of attracting notice, con- 
ceal their nests in hollow trees or elsewhere, or leave | 
their eggs only at night, or continue to sit upon them 
from the period of parturition. It is to be observed 
also, that in the species whose nest is exposed, and 
in which the females take charge of the eggs, with- 
out the males troubling themselves about them, 
these females are commonly of a different colour 
from the males, and more in harmony with the tints 
of surrounding objects. Nature, says M. Gloger, 
has therefore provided for the preservation of the 
species whose nest is exposed to the view, by giving 
their eggs a colour incapable of revealing their pre- 
sence at a distance, while she has been able, without 
inconvenience, to give the most lively colours in those 
cases where the eggs are concealed from sight. 

It would have been more correct to say, that a cer- 
tain number of birds can deposit their eggs in places 
accessible to the view, because the colour which their 
eggs have, renders them liable to be confounded with 


their enemies cannot see into them. 
White eggs also occur in species which leave them 


pected, surprises and delights. 
devotion are few, and being few are universally 
known; but few as they are, they can be made 
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The topics of 


only at night, or at least very little during the day ;|90 More, they can receive no grace from 


of which kind are owls and hawks. 

Lastly, this colour is met with in those which lay 
only one or two eggs, and which sit upon them “4 
mediately after; as pigeons, boobies, and petrels. 

2. The pale green or pale blue colour is found to be | 
peculiar to the eggs of many species which make} 
their nests in holes; as starlings, saxicole, fly-cat-| 
chers, &c. 

In the sevond place, this colour is common to the} 
eggs of birds whose nests are constructed with green 
moss, or at least placed among grass, but always well | 
concealed; for example, the hedge-sparrow, and blue | 
throated warbler. 

Lastly, green eggs are met with in several large 
species capable of defending themselves, against the | 
attacks of enemies, such as herons, 


novelty of sentiment, and very little from 
novelty of expression. 


Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more 


grateful to the mind than things themselves 
afford. 
of those parts of nature which attract, and 
jthe concealment of those which repel, the 


This effect proceeds from the display 


imagination; but religion must be shown as it 


is, suppression and addition equally corrupt 


it—and such as it is, it is known already. 
From poetry the reader justly expects, and 


from good poetry always obtains the enlarge- 
|ment of his comprehension, and elevation of 


3. A slight green colour is observed upon the eggs his fancy; but this is rarely to be hoped by 
of several gallinaceous birds which lay among grass,| Christians from metrical devotion. 


without making a regular nest, and which is present- 
ly concealed by the great quantity of eggs which 
they lay ; as in the partridge and pheasant. 

The same colour is also observed in many web- 


Whatever is great, desirable, or tremen- 


dous, is comprised in the name of the Supreme 


Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted; in- 


footed birds, which cover their eggs when they leave) finity cannot be amplified ; perfection cannot 


them, and which are moreover careful to look after| 
them ; as swans, geese, ducks, divers, &c. The eggs | 
of certain large birds which nestle in the open air, 
are even of a muddy white, as is observed in vultures, 
eagles, and storks. 


be improved. The employments of pious 
meditation are, faith, thanksgiving, repentance, 
and supplication—faith invariably uniform, 
cannot be invested by fancy with decorations 


Among the party coloured eggs, there are distin-| —thanksgiving, the most joyful of all holy effu- 
guished those which have a white ground, and those| sions, yet addressed toa Being without passions, 


whose ground is of some other colour than white. 
The eggs which have a white ground are those of 
the golden oriole, the long-tailed titmouse, the nut- 


is confined to a few modes, and is to be felt 
rather than to be expressed—repentance, 


hatch, creeper, chimney-swallow, &c. Most of their| trembling in the presence of the judge, is not 


eggs are concealed in nests that are well covered.| at leisure for cadences and epithets. 
The party coloured eggs, whose ground is not white,| cation of man to m 


at least not pure white, are those of the lark, titlark 


Suppli- 
an, may diffuse itself through 


: : ‘ark, many topics of persuasion, but supplication 
some wagtails, and buntings; those of crows, shrikes,|, 7 P I PE 


. 


thrushes, quails, and most of the singing birds, in to God can only cry for mercy. 


which the colour of the interior of the nest accords 
with that of the eggs. Z. 


ON SACRED POETRY. 
By Dr. Jounson. 


Of sentiments purely religious, it will be 
found that the most simple are the most sublime. 
Poetry loses its lustre and its power, be- 
cause it is applied to the decoration of some- 
thing more excellent than itself. All that verse 


It has been the lamentation of good men, | ©" do, is to help the memory, and delight the 
that verse has been too little applied to the| ©" and for these purposes it may be very 


been made to animate devotion by pious poetry: 


purposes of worship, and many attempts have | useful; but it supplies nothing to the mind. 


The ideas of Christian theology are too 






























































that they have very seldom attained their end| Simple for eloquence, too sacred for fiction, 
is sufficiently known, and it may not be im- and too majestic for ornament; to recommend 
proper to inquire, why they have miscarried. | them by tropes and figures, is to magnify, by 
Let no pious ear be offended, if 1 advance,|* CONCaVe Mrror, the sidereal hemisphere. 
|in opposition to many authorities, that poetical | 
devotion cannot often please. The doctrines| 
of religion may indeed be defended in a! 








FOR THE FRIEND. 
The name of William Allen has more than 









surrounding objects; while other birds have been|didactic poem; and he who has the happy | Once been artfully coupled with that of Robert 


obliged to conceal their eggs, because the brighjness 
of their colours would attract their enemies. But in 
whatever way it may be accounted for, the fact ex- 
ists, and the author, who, in his memoir, has taken a 
view of all the birds of Germany, (M. Gloger) has 
convinced himself of it. , 

Eggs may be distributed into two series, according 
as their colour is simple or mixed. The simple col- 
ours, such as white, blue, green, and yellow, are the 
brightest, and consequently the most dangerous for 
the eggs. 

1. Pure White—the most treacherous of all col- 
ours, occurs in the birds which nestle in holes, as the 
woodpecker, wrynecks, rollers, bee-eaters, king’s- 
fishe-s, snow-buntings, robins,* water-ouzles, swal- 
lows, and swifts; it is only in these species that the 
eggs are of a shining white. f 

The eggs are also white in some species, which, 


* It should be kept in mind that these names 
apply to European varieties, and in some instances, 
designate entirely different birds with us. 


power of arguing in verse, will not lose 1t, 
because his subject is sacred. A poet may 
describe the beauty and the grandeur of na- 


|Owen, as if he entered into the insane views 
| of this deluded visionary. 
| graph exhibits W. A.’s real sentiments respect- 


The following para- 


ture, the flowers of the spring, apd the har-|'"& Owen’s schemes:— 


vests of autumn, the vicissitudes of the tides, }. 


and the revolutions of the sky, and praise the 
Maker for his works, in lines which no reader 
shall lay aside. The subject of the disputa- 
tion is not piety, but the motives to piety; that 
of the description is not God, but the works 
of God. 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourse be- 
tween God and the human soul, cannot be 
poetical. Man admitted to implore the mercy 
of his Creator, and plead the merits of his 
Redeemer, is already in a higher state than 
poetry can confer. 

The essence of poetry is invention, such 
invention as, by producing something unex- 






The principles of the benevolent Robert Owen be- 
ing entirely anti-christian, we cannot look upon his 
exertions, however disinterested they may be, with 
any other feelings than those of regret and pity ; for 
we are deeply convinced that no systems or arrange- 


| ments, but those which are founded on the Christian 


religion, as practiced in the first ages of the church, 
before it was contaminated by an unholy union with 
secular affairs, and worldly governments, can secure 
the permanent happiness of man. 





Children should always be heard, and fairly 
and kindly answered, when they ask after any 
thing they would know, and desire to be inform- 
ed about. Curiosity should be as carefully 
cherished in children, as other appetites sup- 
pressed. Lockr. 
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From the Essex Gazette. 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Sun-light upon Judea’s hills! 

And on the waves of Galilee— 
On Jordan’s stream and on the rills 

That gather to the sleeping sea! 
Most freshly from the green wood springs 
The light breeze on its scented wings— 
And gaily quiver in the sun 
‘The tall, green plumes of Lebanon! 


A few more hours—a change hath come 
Dark as a brooding thunder cloud ! 

The shouts of wrath and joy are dumb— 
And proud knees unto earth are bowed ! 

A change is on the hill of Death, 

The helmed watchers pant for breath— 

And turn with wild and maniac eyes 

From the dark scene of sacrifice ! 


That sacrifice !—the death of Him— 
The High and ever Holy One! 

Well may the conscious heaven grow dim, 
And blacken the beholding sun ! 

The wonted light hath fled away, 

Night settles on the middle day ; 

And earthquake from his caverned bed 

Is waking with a thrill of dread ! 


The dead are waking underneath !— 
Their prison door is rent away ! 

And ghastly with the seal of death, 
They wander in the eye of day !— 

The temple of the cherubim— 

The house of God, is cold and dim,— 

A curse is on its trembling walls— 

Its mighty veil asunder falls. 


Well may the mighty holds of earth 
Be shaken, and her mountains nod! 
Well may the sheeted dead come forth, 
To gaze upon a suffering God! 
Well may the temple-shrine grow dim, 
And shadows veil the cherubim, 
When He, the chosen one of Heaven, 
A sacrifice for guilt is given ! . 


And shall the sinful heart alone, 
Behold unmoved the atoning hour, 
When nature trembles on her throne, 
And death resigns his iron power? 
Oh, shall the heart, whose sinfulness 
Gave keenness to his sore distress— 
And added to his tears of blood, 
Refuse its trembling gratitude ! 


2d of 4th mo. 3. Gc. 'W. 
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FOURTH MONTH, 24, 1830. 





Yearly meeting is always an interesting and 
important occasion, and since the separation 
none has been more so to us, than the present. 
From our observation, and the opinion of those 
with whom we have conversed, we think the 
men’s meeting is rather larger, and the women’s 
considerably more so than the two preceding 
annual assemblies. Epistles from all the year- 
ly meetings of Friends on this continent, and 
from the parent yearly meeting at London, 
were received, all expressive of the same 
Christian faith, and evincing feelings of lively 
interest in the welfare of the Society and the 
great cause of universal righteousness. This 
interchange of communication and the recip- 
rocal visits cf members from different yearly 
meetings, contribute essentially to the oneness 
of faith and feeling in a religious society, 


try, in distinct, and with respect to internal] well-being of our religious Society, is therein dis- 


: . , cussed with great judgment, and in a style which ig 
government, independent bodies. The com-| atractive. Mere speciousness in religious preten- 


pany of our Friends from a distance now} sions of whatever description, ought ever to be held 
with us, has been very grateful, and we should| in the lowest estimation, but we do conscientiously 
hope that this useful practice of going to see| believe that the testimonies of our worthy predeces- 
how the brethren fare, and evidencing love to) °°" against the vain fashions and frivolous ceremo- 


2 ‘ | nials of the world, had a solid foundation, and are in 
each other, will be kept up under the aspen harmony with the simplicity, sincerity, and sobriety, 
and direction of the good Shepherd. It name which become the followers of Christ. 


to remove local prejudices, to preserve us one! over declare it as our belief, that if ever the time 
eople, and to animate to the discharge of our|Should unhappily come, that the members of our 


3 as ours is, over a large space of coun-| ed, we fear, by many, but of real importance to the 


We more- 


social and relative duties. The activity of the| eee ery Cure SF ly Soe per ee. 


eee teas : . .. | tinetive marks, (peculiarities they are sometimes call- 
opponents of Christianity 1s a further incite-| ed,) in dress and address, &c. the period will not be 
ment to every true friend of the gospel, dili-| distant, when the Society itself will cease to have an 


gently to inquire after his portion of duty, that) existence. 
he may be found fighting the good fight, in de-| 


fence of the faith once delivered to the saints. | Diep—At his residence in Woodbury, New Jersey, 
In the course of the deliberations, the solemn} °" the 3ist ultimo, Samven Mick xe, in the 84th year 


. . oo . of his age. 
and imperative obligations which attach to a . 


, : The subject of this short notice, it is believed, was 
parent, were feelingly portrayed and enforced. | the oldest man in Deptford township, and with one 


The defection which took place within our} exception the longest residenter in the town of Wood- 
pale, was traced to the want of a proper reli-| bury. He was remarkable through life for punctuali- 
gious education, as one principal cause. Had oe & systematic arrangement of business. Strict 
; ae is and undeviating integrity, was so obviously a trait in 
the children of Friends been carefully instruct- his character, that “his word was indeed as good as 
ed in the principles and doctrines of the Soci-} his bond.” He was a sincere friend to the education 
ety, and steadily subjected to the restraints| of the young; and for many years, in the more active 
which true religion requires, it can hardly be| part of his life, was particularly attentive to the in- 
supposed, so many would have been deceived) Se Eas See a hen ac ~— 
oe Sie ae eee ‘ g, yet stiongly attached to the prin- 
by the specious professions of the mistaken ciples, and to the order, of the religious Society of 
We were, however, Friends, of which he was a member; he did not con- 
much gratified with the company of a large} sider his age, or his infirsnities, a sufficient excuse for 
|number of young men, whose deportment and| shrinking from his share of the Jabours of the day. 
lexterior were very becoming. ‘The same re-| He had been principally confined to the house, for 


; ; | afew days, with the dropsy in the chest : 
\marks, we are told, will apply to many in at-) stairs, into his chamber, in the 


|tendance at the women’s meeting. 














leaders in the schism. 


é He went up 
morning—was stand- 

rr : . : : 
There is| ing by the window, looking into the street, at noon— 
| y = ‘ 


jsomething peculiarly touching to the feelings| ene kee to oe daily practice, read a 
° = : = r—i i alf st fi > 
lof young people in the solicitude for their wel-| ’Pter m the Bible—and about half past four, P. M., 
. oe sate tee | quietly yielded up his body, to return to the earth as 
‘fare often evidenced ont rese occasions, by the/ it was; ‘and his spirit, unto God who gave it. 
\fathers and venerable pillars in the church.) 


Full of years, and like a shock of corn, ready to be 
| We believe the expression of their interest, if| gathered—his many friends feel that a preacher of 


\in a few words only, has an animating and ge yee eee from worss to re- 
< $ -. = , - Y > 
|dearing effect. There is nothing in our early | Se, SS ee een ine Sens Gee e- 
: es ie . 7 | right; for the end of that man is peace.’ 
‘recollections of yearly meeting, upon which| 


4 mo. 12. 
jwe dwell with greater delight, than the ardent On first day, the 18th instant, aged about 65 
jand affectionate addresses of a Lindley, a| years, Henry WarrinorTon, senior, a valuable elder 


| Simpson, a Dillwyn, and a host of others, who! belonging to Moorestown meeting, New Jersey. 

t from their Christian labours, and! He attended the sittings of the yearly meeting of 
»w res ; s i rs oe 

which. aa . - ee —_ tl [ oa | ministers and elders, the day preceding his decease, 

; which, we trust, were not vain in the Lord. | returned home in the evening, and the next morning 

| The declaration of our ancient principles and tes-| about 7 o'clock, was attacked with apoplexy, which 


| timonies, proposed by a convention of cumasiiiess! produced his death at half past one, P. M. 

|from all the yearly meetings of Friends on this con- Sound in the faith of the gospel, humble, and ex- 
\tinent, was brought before the meeting, deliberately emplary in his life, there is ground to believe that the 
|\read, and adopted. It commanded the fixed attention | call, though sudden, found him prepared as one of 


of a very large assembly; and a voluntary expression | those who watch for the coming of their Lord. 
of anity, by as great a number as we have ever heard 





: ; —— On the 14th instant, at Parkersville, Chester 
on any occasion, ensued. There was no dissentient county, Hannan Baiiey, aged 22 years, daughter of 


voice. Some of the oldest Friends, in expressing! Jacob Bailey, and granddaughter of the late John 
their unity, declared, that it contained nothing new,| Parker. She was a young woman of circumspect 
but was the doctrine which they had often heard de-| life and conversation, ‘and during her last illness 
livered, by the ancient Friends of their early days. | which was painful and protracted, was favoured te 


Silent meetings are nothing new among the people} experience much patience and composure of inind. 
called Quakers, but we feel disposed to notice that | 


held at the Arch street house, on first day afternoon. 


It was very large, and attended by ministers from The time will shortly come, wherein you 
other yearly meetings, as well as by divers of our 


shall more rejoice for that little you have ex- 
own, and was held one hour and a half in solemn pended for the benefit of others. than in that 
silence; not a door was opened, not a child attempted ais be | “ hall hav 
to leave the house, nor was there any kind of stir, to which by so long toil you shall have saved. 
interrupt the solemnity. We consider it one of the 
evidences, among many, of the continued superintend- 
ing, paternal care of the Head of the Church, in 
our assemblies, and of the salutary influence of sound 
principles and good ordcr. 








Calamy. 
Were we called upon to name the object under 
the sun, which excites the deepest commiseration in 
the heart of Christian sensibility, which includes jn 
itself the most affecting incongruities, which contains 
We feel more than an usual solicitude to urge at-| the sum and substance of human misery, we should 


tention to the communication under the signature of| not hesitate to say, “an irreligious old life.”— Han. 
Barclay inserted to-day. A subject,too much slight-| nah More. 
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From Miscellaneous Repository. 
THE SIX QUERIES REVIEWED. 
(Continued from p. 214.) 


positively that it would be my mind they should 
change their belief, unless [| could give them 
much greater evidence than I am at present 
; possessed of,” he says: “I may further say, 
I shall proceed now to a more particular] that I believe it would be much greater sin in 
examination of the queries and answers. me, to smoke tobacco that was the produce of 

The first query relates to the miraculous] the labour of slaves, than it would be to believe 
conception. The reader will bear in mind,| either of these positions,” &c. Now let any 
that, in the testimony of disownment against| man in bis sober senses say—nay, let Elias 
Elias Hicks, he is charged with “ endeavour-) Hicks himself say, what he intended by express- 
ing to destroy a belief in the miraculous con-| ing himself in this manner, if it was not “ to 
ception of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” destroy a belief in the miraculous conception?” 
Both the query and the answer cautiously avoid Why should he have agitated the subject at all 
meeting this charge, His friends do not ap-|—or represent the commonly received opinion 
pear to wish him to say, and he does not say,| as introduced by the bishop of Rome, and es- 
that he never had intended, by any thing he} tablished “ by dint of sword,” and still sup- 
might have said in public or in private, to raise} ported by the force of “ tradition,” as he did 
doubts on this subject, or to weaken, in any) in that letter, if it was not to destroy a belief 
degree, a belief in that important doctrine.| in the miraculous conception? Till he does 
No. ‘The query is shaped with caution; and this, in a satisfactory manner, the public are 
the answer to the first part is equally cautious.| warranted in concluding that his first answer 
The concluding sentence in the answer, with] is a mere sophism, too weak however to elude 
all the artifice that could be used, comes very|even a slight examination. Jt may, for any 
near convicting him of a palpable contradic-| thing I know, be very difficult to tell what he 
tion. does believe, in regard to this subject, but he 

In the first place he says: “I have ever be-| has repeatedly declared, when speaking of our 
lieved and asserted, from my yuuth up, that 1} Lord Jesus Christ, that * nothing visible can 
had as full a belief in the miraculous concep-|be a Son of God.’’ Sermons, Philadelphia 
tion of the fleshy body of Jesus Christ, as it) edition, 1825, p. 11, and in other places. 
was possible for the history to give belief.) Spirit cannot beget any thing but spirit; it 
In his letter to Thomas Willis he says: * I ex-| cannot beget flesh and blood—no, my friends, 
amined the accounts given on this subject by} it is impossible.” ib. I will mention but one 
the four evangelists, and according to my best| other quotation from Elias Hicks’s sermons, 
judgment on the occasion, | was led to think| on the coctrine of the miraculous conception. 
there was considerable more Scripture evi-| And this is not only the most indelicate, but 
dence for his being the son of Joseph than| the grossest and most disgusting that I remem-| 
otherwise,” &c. Now I ask the impartial] ber ever to have seen or heard even from pro-| 
reader, if Elias Hicks, in making this declara-| fessed infidels, or the most profane and ob-| 










































tion to Thomas Willis, did not virtually say, 
that it was not possible for the history to give 
him any belief in the miraculous conception at 
all? The answer to this question cannot be 
doubtful. And of course it will follow that his 
answer to the first part of the first query was 
mere sophistical evasion. 


scene portions of the human family. I should 
not revive this passage, at the present time, but 
from a belief that the cause of truth demands 
it; and that motives of delicacy should not be| 
suffered to contribute, in any degree, to that| 
deception which now appears to be attempted | 
to be imposed upon the public, in regard to an 





















It is perhaps not possible to conceive an idea 


more gross than that here suggested by Elias 


Hicks, in regard to the miraculous conception 


—to compare it to the unnatural connection 
of animals of different species! ! 
clamation, “ how abominable !’’ falls with full 
force and application on himself. 


His ex- 


It is really 
extraordinary, that a man, pretending to be a 
minister of the gospel, should utter such an 
insult to the majesty of heaven, in the face of 
a crowded meeting of males and females, of 
various ages and conditions, professedly assem- 
bled for divine worship! And it is also ex- 
traordinary, that this same individual should 
come before the public in answer to a set of 
queries, prepared for the purpose, and tell the 
world that he has as full a belief in the mira- 
culous conception, as it was possible for the 
history to give belief! ! 

The second query asks him, if he denies the 
divinity of Jesus Christ? In his answer he 
claims to have asserted the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, as often as any minister in the Society 
of Friends: that he was fully swallowed up in 
the divine nature and complete divinity of his 
heavenly Father:—And after saying, that he 
never believed that Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, was: the father of himself, he rambles 
from the subject, to talk of the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, respecting the law written on the 
heart, &c. 

If Elias Hicks did use the term divinity, in 
the answer before us, in a sense applicable to 
us, in a state of complete obedience, he can- 
not be acquitted of a design to deceive the pub- 
lic. I should not suggest a charge so high, 
were it not susceptible of unquestionable sup- 
port, from his own declarations. Such evi- 
dence I shall be able to produce, in the very 
answers to the six queries, now before us. But 
this evidence does not stand alone. His .ser- 
mons are full of declarations of this description. 

Those who, not aware of Elias Hicks’s 
mode of expression, are disposed to consider 
his declaration of belief in the divinity of 


In the next sentence he says: “ And I may| important doctrine of the Christian religion. | Jesus Christ as full and satisfactory, may, per- 
now assure thee, that | never thought or said,} The sermon was delivered, as reported, in a 


that I believed Joseph was his father.” 


And | crowded meeting, at the opening of the Hicks- 


here let me again ask, how this declaration] ite yearly meeting in Philadelphia, on the 13th 


can be reconciled to the quotation from his let- 
ter to Thomas Willis? Will it be pretended 
that Elias Hicks is more orthodox than is war- 
ranted by Scripture evidence ? Willit be sup- 
posed that he would hold a belief, which rests 
upon Scripture testimony, contrary to what hia 
best judgment decided to be the preponder- 
ance of Scripture evidence? If so, in what 
light can he regard Scripture evidence? Cer- 
tainly as not entitled to credit—and, of course, 
as not proceeding from the dictates of the 
Holy Spirit!! Here it is evident he has 
placed himself in a dilemma. If he has told 
the truth in the answer before us, he has pal- 
pably declared that he discredits the Scriptures. 
If he credits the Scriptures, his present or for- 


of the 4th month, 1828. It was published by 
M. T. C. Gould: and as Elias Hicks, in the con- 
clusion of his answers to the six queries, has} 
made a general reference to his sermons pub- 
lished by Gould, he has admitted that this, with 
the rest, was correctly taken. He has not 
merely admitted them to be correct,——but has 
referred to them as explaining his views, and 
answering all objections! In that sermon, 
and with a plain allusion to the miraculous 
conception, he says: ‘* But nothing born of a 
woman can be any thing more than flesh and 
blood; and flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, because his kingdom is spi- 
ritual; and therefore the Son of God must not 
only have a spiritual Father, but a spiritual 


haps, be astonished to hear that he has made 
as full a declaration of his belief in the divin- 
ity of every child of God! In the New York 
volume of his sermons, page 130, he says: 
“ Every child of God has the full and com- 
plete nature, spirit, and may I not say the 
DIVINITY OF GOD ALMIGHTY.” Com- 
pare the two passages—and say if the latter is 
not as full as the former. Whatever he means 
by the term divinity, he applies it to every 
child of God. And if he believes himself to 
be one of this description, he claims divinity 
to himself, as well as acknowledges it to Jesus 
Christ!! In his sermons, Philadelphia edition 
of 1825, p. 292, he says: “ If we believe that 
God is equal and righteous in all his ways, that 
he has made of one blood all the families that 
dwell upon the earth, it is impossible that he 
should be partial; and therefore he has been 


























mer declaration cannot be true. mother. 


For you know what the effect is|as willing to reveal his will to every creature, 


But leaving him in this difficulty: it may be| when two different species unite together; in| as he was to our first parents; to Moses and 


proper to remark that in the same letter to|that relation, how abominable! 


Thomas Willis from which the above quotation| the nature of both, and therefore none are the| apostles. 


It changes|the prophets ; to JESUS CHRIST and his 


He never can set any of these above 


has been taken, after acknowledging “ unity” | children of God upon this earth, but the ration-| us, because if he did, he would be partial.” 


with those who deny the miraculous conception,|al souls of the children of men.” 
and saying, that he would not “ dare to say| volume 3, p. 106, 107. 


Quaker, | This passage has often been brought into view; 


but it would be doing injustice to the subject 

































































222 THE FRIEND. 
SS 
not to notice it on the present occasion; the} difference arose respecting the sabbath, which} gan in a short tine to be moved, and shed tears: 
more especially, as Elias Hicks has referred to| divided them. Part of them adhered to the} under which tenderness | took leave of her, 
this very volume of sermons, in explanation] seventh day, and formed a congregation at| being full of compassion in the love of truth 
of his views. New Town, which remained together so late} towards her.” al 
The declaration of Elias Hicks, that he has|as the year 1770, although then reduced to 
never believed that Jesus Christ was the fa-| three families. The others remained scattered gene ge 
ther of himself, cannot be regarded in any|in the neighbourhood, and finally joined the roe * 
other light, than as an attempt to ridicule the| general Baptists. Are Friends careful to bring up their chil- 
doctrine of the proper divinity of our blessed| A third society of Keithian quakers was at] dren, and those under their care, in plainness 
Lord; and as such, it is unworthy of any fur-| Southampton, in Bucks county, kept at the| of speech, behaviour, and apparel’—is part of a 
ther notice, than to be remembered as a fresh| house of one John Swift. Their preacher was| query which is repeated at stated intervals in 
evidence of the writer’s feelings on this sub-| John Hart. In the year 1697, Swift, Hart, and| our meetings for discipline, and the uniform 
ject. one Evan Morgan, were baptized by Thomas| answer to which shows, that these testimonies, 
What he says on the law written on the heart,} Rutter. Morgan joined the Baptists of Penne-| 30 earnestly recommended by our ancestors, 
is foreign to the subject, and appears to have| pack in the same year, and was followed by| are but partially adhered to by their descend- 





been introduced merely to amuse his readers.| the rest in 1702. ants. Few things were more obnoxious to the 
(To be continued.) Another meeting of the Keithians was kept| enemies of early Quakerism, than the simple 
— at the house of Abraham Pratt, in Lower Dub-| dress, address and language of the proselytes 


FOR THE FRIEND. | lin township. Most of its members were bap-| and adherents of George Fox and his worthy 
GEORGE KEITH. tized in the year 1699, and they chose William|companions. They endured, for the sake of 
Since the publication of the history of George} Davis for their minister. They divided very| them as part of their system, not only the scorn 
Keith, the writer has seen Edwards’ History of| soon on the subject of the sabbath, and those|and contempt of their fellow citizens, but the 
the Baptists, and has gleaned from it some addi-| who preferred the seventh day, with Davis for| penalty of the law, which was inflicted in that 
tional particulars respecting the Keithian sepa-| their preacher, built a meeting-house in Oxford| barbarous age with as little regard to justice 
ration. It was stated that the Keithians held| township, in 1702. Davis deserted them in|asto mercy. But it is the fashionable affecta- 
their first separate meeting at the house on the| 1711, and having neglected to secure a title to| tion of modern times to treat these things as 
Barbadoes lot. This lot was at the north-west | their lot and house, it was taken from them by| light affairs, entirely non essential to our full 
corner of Chestnut and Second streets, extend-| the Episcopalians. ‘Their meeting-house was| compliance with the law- and spirit of Chris- 
ing to Strawberry street on the west,and nearly | turned into a stable; and they were scattered|tianity, and even as fit subjects for ridicule. 
half-way to Market street on the north. It! and soon became extinct. We are told there is no religion in a coat, that 
was owned by a company of traders, called the} The Keithian Baptists were called Quaker} compliments mean nothing, and the plural 
Barbadoes company, who quitted the town, and! Baptists, because they still retained the lan-| language has been so sanctioned by custom, 
left their lot, with a store-house that was built| guage, dress, and manners of Friends. They| that whatever grammarians may say to the con- 
on it, to take care of themselves. This store-| published a confession of faith in 1797, which| trary, you means thou, and is without any ques- 
house was used as a place of worship by the| consisted chiefly of the articles in the Apostles’| tion the nominative singular. ‘Things, some- 
Keithians, and afterwards by the Baptists and| creed. The articles that were added, related] times partially true in the abstract, may be at 
Presbyterians alternately. It does not appear) to “ baptism by immersion; the Lord’s supper;|least inexpedient when reduced to practice; 
that the Keithians long resorted there. Ed-| distinguishing days and months by numerical] and we need no better argument in this case. 
wards says, that in the year 1692 they built a} names; plainness of language and dress; not|than the religious standing of those as a ge- 
small wooden building, on the lot which now} swearing; not fighting, &c.”’ neral rule, who adopt and advocate this theory. 
forms part of that occupied by the Baptist | Such was the termination of a portion of the} The bitter sufferings and cruel mockery en- 
meeting-house in Second street, below Arch.| society of Keithians. A larger number fol-| dured by our illustrious predecessors sufficient- 
In the year 1697, two of the Keithian preach-|lowed their sect-master, and joined the Epis-| ly attest, that they considered these testimonies 
ers, belonging to this congregation, viz. Wil-|copalians. The records of various monthly] atleast, as important outposts to the great and 
liam Davis and Thomas Rutter, were baptized. | meetings show that numbers repented of the| beautiful system they were called to estab- 
The former removed to Pennepack, and the/| course they had pursued, and retraced their] lish, uphold, and develope in a corrupt and be- 
latter continued to preach in Philadelphia, and steps to the Society of Friends; which received| nighted age. Neither can there be any doubt 
baptized nine others. These nine persons} those who gave evidence of real penitence. in the mind of a genuine Quaker, that they 
united in communion in the year 1698, having} George Keith left several daughters, of one| will spring as the spontaneous fruits of the 
Rutter for their minister. They increased, and| of whom the following mention is made in the| heart when subjected to the yoke, and swayed 
continued together for nine years. But some journal of Thomas Story: by the power of vital Christianity. They were 
removing to the country, and the unbaptized| On the 26th (of the first month, 1699), we} not adopted from motives of superstition or 
Keithians falling off, the society in a manner|had a meeting at G. Walker’s, at Kickatan| fanaticism. The arguments on which they 
broke up in 1707; for then the few that re- (Virginia); it was sinall, yet many things were| repose have been so frequently and ably stated, 
mained, invited the regular Baptists to join|opened of great moment; and the Lord gave| that it would be superfluous to repeat them 
them, and were incorporated with them. 'The|us a good time together. After this meeting,| here, and irrelevant to the objects of this essay. 
Keithian meeting-house remained till the year| [ found myself under a particular concern for| They rest, however, on a foundation too deep 
1731, when it was pulled down to make room| the restoration of the wife of G. Walker, the| and broad to be shaken by sophistry or ridicule. 
for a more commodious edifice of brick. younger; who was one of the daughters of that} They constitute a part of a beautiful and har- 
Another meeting of the Keithians was held] unhappy apostate, George Keith. I observed|monious system of religion and morals,—a 
at the house of ‘Thomas Powell, in Upper|her to have a good natural understanding, but| system based on the doctrines, precepts, and 
Providence. This portion of the seceders was| much out of that innocent adorning, both of example of Him who wore a seamless garment; 
the first publicly to embrace the tenets of the| body and mind, usual among our best Friends;| who flattered no man, and trod, without pity, 
Baptists. One of their preachers, Thomas|and I spoke to her alone on that subject, in| on the customs and maxims of a guilty world. 
Martin, was baptized in Redley creek, in the| much tenderness. I perceived the love of truth} Christianity is at variance with the world, and 
summer of 1697, by Abe! Noble, a minister of| was towards her, and a time of visitation; and] it is as true now as it was in the time of ox, or 
the Seventh day Baptists. Thomas Martin} exhorted her therein to be humble and moder-| the apostles, that they who would be Christians 
baptized nineteen others, who were incorpora-| ate in all things, fearing the Lord. At first, as| must forfeit its friendships, and encounter its 
ted into a society, October 12th, 1697, and/I thought, she was jealous I had done it re-| hostility; because their whole conduct is a living 
chose Martin for minister. Other Keithians| proachfully, considering the circumstances of| rebuke to the practices which are prevalent. 
were soon after baptized, and the congrega-|her father and mother; but nothing appearing | The simplicity of apparel recommended by pri- 
tion held together til] the year 1700, when a!in me but true respect and friendship, she be-| mitive Friends extends not only to dress, but 
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to the style and furniture of dwellings, equi- 
page, and every thing of this kind. Thus, 
while it represses the natural disposition which 
almost all feel for display, and the lavish ex- 
penditure of time and money, it removes an in- 
fectious example which is always more likely 
to be imitated when stimulated by envy. We 
should not only be free from covetousness our- 
selves ; but we should avoid those practices 
which will induce others to break the com- 
mandment. ‘T’o be neat in every thing is per- | 
fectly allowable and commendable, but it is ne- 
cessary to be simple if we would be economi- 
cal. And why economical, the rich man may 
ask, when I have more wealth than I can dis- 
pose of, unless | keep pace with the fashions of 
the day? This question embraces the com- 
mon argument on which too many act. Its 
answer is, simply because we are bound not 
to live for ourselves alone. From its founda- 
tion to the present day, this maxim has been 
a distinguishing feature of the Quaker system. | 
Wherever and whenever they have adhered 
from conscientious motives to the testimonies 
contained in this query, they have almost uni- 
formly been able to provide comfortably for 
their families. and appropriate something to 
the benefit of their fellow creatures. ‘They 
have always supported their own poor ; while 
they contributed equally with their fellow citi- 
zens to relieve the distresses of those who de- 
pend on the public charities. And their con- 
tributions of time and money towards humane 
institutions, bear noble witness to their econo- 
my and philanthropy. That there are indivi- 
duals both within and without the Society, who, 
while they have indulged in the luxuries and 
fashions of the times, have yet disbursed their 
wealth freely for the benefit of others, there can 
be no doubt. But exceptions are no argument 
against the rule; I am speaking of Friends as 
a body of people, and am strongly persuaded, 
that their philanthropic pre-eminence depends 
essentially on their firm and general adherence 
to the simplicity of their forefathers. All must 
admit that the best maxims for conduct may be 
wrested to evil purposes; and it is deplorably 
true that the economy growing out of our unos- 
tentatious mode of life, has in too many in- 
stances fostered the spirit of selfishness, and 
that love of money which the apostle declares 
to be the root of all evil; but this is as foreign 
to the true spirit of Quakerism, as sensuality, 
fashion, and extravagance. ‘Though simplicity 
of language and address may be esteemed by 
some, as less important than plainness of appa- 
rel, yet by closer examination they may be 
shown to be not wholly useless—nay very es- 
sential as auxiliaries. Plain language is, or 
ought to be, associated with the peaceful dis- 
position, and the unadorned address with man- 
ly candour and uprightness of heart. And 
unless I am mistaken, so great is their restrain- 
ing influence, they will promote this habitual 
gentleness of temper and rectitude of intep- 
tion. They will diminish too the motives for 
display and useless expenditure; for the man 
whose speech and behaviour are modelled after 
the standard of simplicity, will feel less incen- 
tive to waste his wealth in the selfish and in- 
consistent indulgences of costly equipages and 
sumptuous palaces. The simplicity of Friends, 
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wherever their number has been large, and|ten or twelve women.” 
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This statement wa 


they have borne this testimony with becoming | made with reference to those Hicksites only, 
firmness, has had a marked and decided influ-| who are known to attend the meeting, and 
ence on the habits and characters of their neigh- | when so taken is correct; but a recent and ac- 


bours and fellow citizens. 


Many people act/curate enumeration, of all those who reside 


without much reflection, and they only need| within what are considered the bounds of 
the example to do right cheerfully to follow it. | Springfield meeting, gives the following result: 


And those who have been induced first secretly 
to commend the temperance, simplicity, and 
consistency of our testimonies with Christian- 
ity, have finally adopted them as their model. 
The insincere language of the world is often 
but the mask for hypocrisy; and it affects the 
tenderness it does not feel, accustoms the heart 
to deceive, and the lip to utter without re- 
morse that which is untrue. The plainness 
of speech practised by Friends has unques- 
tionably diminished the extravagance of this 
style of address. And had all who claim the 
privilege of a birthright been faithful to their 
duty, even in these smaller things, our more 
important testimonies would have taken deep- 
er root, and afforded a more abundant harvest. 
It may be admitted as true, that the prosperity 
of the Society will be promoted by preserving 
its individuality of character, and few of its 
testimonies afe calculated to place it in strong- 
er contrast with the wuld than the contents of 
this very query. By their observance, an in- 
creased zeal would be infused into its councils; 
the bonds of union would be tightened and 
cemented, and its operations be rendered more 
harmonious and efficient in the fulfilment of 
all its religious and moral designs. If the 
simple and peculiar hedge which has hitherto 
separated us from the world, and protected us 
from much of its contagion and its crime, 
should be broken down, we shall lose with it 
a degree of moral force, which can perhaps 
be appreciated by comparing our present fall- 
en with the brightness of our primitive con- 
dition. With these views, I cannot but regard 
this query in an important light. And I feel 
disposed to trace to its infraction in the first 
place, much of the weakness, and some of the 
crime which have disgraced our high profes- 
sion, crippled our energies, and limited our 
usefulness. It appears to be designed to re- 
press pride, vanity, selfishness, and extrava- 
gance : to cherish economy, benevolence, sin- 
cerity, and honesty: to promote our union, and 
thereby to give efficiency and success to the 
cauge we have espoused. ‘To treat its con- 
tents with ridicule or contempt, is to dishonour 
those who have shone as stars of the first mag- 
nitude, and of whom the world was not Worthy; 
who perilled every thing ir. the cause of their 
divine Master, and sacrificed with joy life’s 
dearest interest on his altar. Barciay. 
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The 8th number of the 3d volume of * The 
Friend,” contains an account of an imposition 
practised upon the members of Springfield 
meeting, Pennsylvania, by a number of Hicks- 
ites intruding into their meeting for worship, 
on the 12th of the 11th month last. In that 
account it is stated, that ‘* about fifteen or 
twenty Hicksites, of all ages and sexes, live 
within the limits of this meeting; a few of whom 
attend there, seldom more than six men and 


Friends. Hicksites. 
Adult males 45 | Adult males 8 
“females 61 * females 15 
Male children 44 | Male children 13 
Female “ 29| Female “ 14 
Total 179 Total 50 


The whole number is 229; of whom, 23 
adults have seceded from the Society of Friends, 
which is about one-tenth. The 27 children 
placed with the Hicksites are still members of 
the Society of Friends, and must remain so, 
until they make their own election to which 
society they will belong; but if we place them 
with their parents, the proportion of Hicksites 
will still be less than one-fourth. About four 
Hicksite men, and six or eight women, usually 
attend Springfield meeting; sometimes six or 
eight mon, and ten or twelve women come; and 
sometimes the number of both sexes is not 
more than five or six. Four elders and four 
overseers belonged to Springfield meeting at 
the time of the separation, none of whom sece- 
ded; and not more than three or four of the 
members, who had been regular in the attend- 
ance of religious meetings. 

COMMUNICATED FOR THE FRIEND. 
Extract from “‘Gurney’s Peculiarities.”’ 


Experience has thoroughly convinced me of 
the great practical importance of that useful 
and amiable quality, courtesy, as a means of 
smoothing down the little asperities of society, 
and of rendering the communications between 
man and man profitable, easy, and agreeable. 
Under these impressions, | cannot rightly do 
otherwise than express my earnest desire, that 
the junior members of our religious Society 
may more and more estimate the advantage of 
polite manners, and study a true civility to- 
wards all around them; that they may never 
so mistake the religious principles professed 
by Friends, as to imagine that there is any 
thing to be found in those principles, which 
jutifies a want of refinement, gentleness, and 
delicate attention, or which can lead us to with- 
hold, from our superiors, that respectful de- 
meanour, and that willing service, so evidently 
their due. ; 

True courtesy of manners, is one of the natu- 
ral fruits of the love of God “ shed abroad”’ in 
the heart. It is Christian benevolence carried 
into detail, and operating upon all the circum- 
stances of social life. 

“ Be kindly affectioned one to another,”’ 
says the apostle Paul, “ with brotherly love; in 
honour preferring one another.”” Rom. xii. 10. 
Be ye all of one mind,” exclaims Peter, in 
the same spirit, ‘“‘ having compassion one of 
another; love as brethren; be pitiful, be cour- 
teous.”” 1 Peter ii. 8. It is surely undenia- 
ble, that a true politeness, a Christian cour- 
tesy, rzay be exercised without the intervention 
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of complimentary phraseology, or of bodily 
obeisances. 

It is indeed very evident, that these practices, 
especially when applied in excess, are nothing 
more than a formal and fictitious representa- 
tive of the genuine quality; and that, in the 
society of the world, they are very frequently 
employed as a mere cover for the want of it. 
Those persons who are brought to abstain from 
them on Christian principles, from the humble 
desire to walk circumspectly before God, and 
from a genuine love of their Redeemer, will 


be preserved in meekness and tenderness of|\ for all damages done by 


mind towards their fellow creatures. 
dience to the “ still small voice’’ of the Spirit 
of Christ is, in an eminent degree, calculated 
to promote these dispositions; and the very 
cross, which such an obedience entails upon us, 
will be found efficacious in promoting the same 
end. 
mind, will be found the best of antidotes against 
unkindness of conduct, or rudeness and inci- 
vility in deportment. United with Christian 
benevolence, they will generally be effectual in 


Obe-| ding, or furniture, and cause 


Now this meekness and tenderness of 


the regular payment of such board as may be 
agreed upon by the visiting managers. 
Application is hereby made for the admis- 
sion of as a patient 
into the Asylum for the relief of persons de- 
prived of the use of their reason ; upon whose 
admission, we severally engage to provide a 
sufficiency of suitable clothing for use 
whilst there ; to pay to 
superintendent of said institution, or to his as- 
signs or successor in office, 


week, for board ; to make compensation 


death whilst there, to pay the expenses of 
burial. 


Witness our hands and seals, this 
A.D. 726 
WITNESS. 





(L. 8.) 
(L. S.) 


If persons becoming sureties shall so prefer, | 
the visiting managers may accept, in lieu of 
compensation for damages done by patients to| ¢, 


dollars per 


to the glass, bed- 
to be re- 
moved when discharged ; and in the event of 





nn, 


| fore me) calledthe ‘* Deism of Wm. Penn ind 
| his brethren, destructive to the Christian reli- 
gion, exposed,’ &c. The word deism, being 
}somewhat an uncommon term, may not, per- 
haps, be readily understood by every reader. 
As it has been opposed to atheism, it has been 
taken in a good sense; but as it 1s now used, 
it is taken in an dll sense, as importing an ac- 
knowledgment, or owning of God only, or of 
the Godhead; but not of Christ, with respect 
to his incarnation, or being manifest in the 
flesh, for the redemption of man: So that to 
charge any one now with deisin, is to charge 
him with denying that Christ is come, and hath 
suffered in the flesh. Now herein G. Keith’s 
| both injustice and malice, is the greater, in 
charging William Penn, and his brethren the 


day of Quakers, with deism; in as much as he assured- 


ly knows (which some other adversaries have 
|not had the like opportunity to know, as he 
| hath had) by certain experience, drawn by so 
| many years’ intimate conversation with Wolliam 
} Penn and the Quakers, in free and familiar con- 
rences, and in reading their books, that W. 


polishing the roughest materials, and in con-| the glass, bedding, or furniture, a small addi | Penn and the Quakers, both in word and writ- 
verting even the homely tradesman, or the) nal charge to the board agreed upon. 


humble mechanic, into the real gentleman. 
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Extract from the * Rules for the Management 


of Friends’ Asylum.”’ 
OF THE ADMISSION OF PATIENTS. 
When application for the admission of a pa- 


ticable, from a physician in the neighbourhood, 


} 


| ent. 


FOR THE FRIEND, 


| I have uniformly entertained the opinion, 
ought to be submitted to the visiting managers, | notwithstanding the various attempts at diffe- 


In case persons at a distance are desirous of | 
| having any information respecting the admis- | 
| sion of a patient, their letters may be addressed 
|to any of the managers, or to the superintend-| 


: ; WILLIAI! ENN AN rE 7E KEITH. 
tientis made, a certificate, obtained, when prac-| ILLIAM PENN AND GEORGE KEITH 


ling, publicly and privately, have always, and 


on all occasions, confest, acknowledged, own- 
ed as well as believed, the incarnation of Christ, 
|according to the Holy Scriptures, viz. That 
|the word was made flesh, (John i. 14.) That 
| when the fulness of time was come, God sent 
lforth his Son, made of a woman, made under 
|} the law, to redeem them that were under the 
law, (Gal. iv. 4, 5.) That Christ Jesus being 
in the form of God, and thinking it no rebbery 
to be equal with God; made himself of no re- 


ug ., |putation, and took upon him the form of a 
giving a statement of the case according to the| Tent periods to asperse the reputation of Wil-| 


form, and in reply to the queries subjoined. 

I do hereby certify, from my own know- 
ledge, that of 
aged years, is in a state of insanity, and 


jliam Penn in respect to the consistency of 


| his doctrinal views, that a careful and candid 
| examination of his many excellent writings 
; would, on every mind free from a captious or 


proper to be received into a house provided for| &Vious disposition, leave an impression high- 


the relief of persons of that description. 
I further certify, that the answers annexed 


to the following queries are correct, as far as| 


I can judge. 

1. How long has the patient been afflicted 
with insanity ? 

Answer. 

2. What medical, or other means have been 
used ? 

Answer. 

3. Has the patient shown any disposition to 
injure him or herself, or any other person ? 

Answer. 

4. Does any other complaint exist ? 

Answer. 

5. What other circumstances have occurred 
tending to throw light on the case ? 

Answer. 

1830. M. D. 

Previous to the admission of such patient, an 
examination shall be made of the case, by the 
attending or one of the consulting physicians, 
and his certificate obtained that such person 
‘has been examined by him, is found to be de- 
prived of the use of his or her reason, and may 
with propriety be admitted asa patient into 
the Asylum :’ and the following bond shall be 
signed by two persons, as sureties, (one of 
whom must reside in or near Philadelphia,) for 


|ly honourable to the character of that illus- 
|trious man, and fully exonerating him from 
those false charges. About the year 1699, 
William Penn being absent from England, in 
| Pennsylvania, “and George Keith continu- 
ing his opposition against truth and Friends;”’ 
‘and sometimes writ more particularly against 
|single persons, especially William Penn, 
against whom he chose to vent his malice 
above most others; especially now in his ab- 


| scence, making him the butt of his indignation, | 


}and published two books against him, one cal- 
led ** The Deism of Wiiu1am Pern and his 
| Brethren, &c.”’ 
| undertook to answer, and the following pas- 
sage from it, is copied from an old edition of 
ithe History of T. Ellwood’s Life, page 440. 
This testimony of one in every respect so com- 
| petent, in vindication of his friend, I have be- 
lieved it would be right to revive, by placing 
|it on the pages of your useful journal. The 
definition of the term deism, included in it, 
must be considered a sound one, and fully sus- 
tains the application of it to the principles in- 
culcated by the leaders among the Hicksites, 
notwithstanding their frequent complaints of 
harshness, &c. m. 


“An instance of his malice and injustice from| 
| the press, is a late book of his (now lying be- 
° ¥ ‘ 


|. 


That book Thomas Ellwood | 


servant, and was made in the likeness of men: 
and being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross, (Phil. ii. 5, 6, 7, 8.) 
Christ died for our sins, according to the Se rip- 
tures, and that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day, according to the Serip- 
tures, (1 Cor. xv. 3, 4.) 


) That he was deliver- 
ed for our offences, and was raised again for 
our justification, (Rom. iv. 25.) That he is 
| the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours 
‘only, but for the sins of the whole world, 
(1 John ii. 2.) That he ascended up far above 
all heavens, that he micht fill all things, | Eph. 
jiv. 10.) That he is the one Mediator between 
|God and men, (1 Tim. ii. 5.) That he is at 
ithe right hand of God, and maketh interces- 


And is our ad- 


|sion for us, (Rom. viii. 34.) 
| vocate with the Father, (1 John it. 1.) And 
| that it is he which was ordained of God, to be 


the judge of quick and dead, (Acts x. 
| 


42.) 
These things, I say, G. Keith certainly know ‘ 
|have been constantly held, believed, professed, 
jand owned by W. Penn and his brethren, the 
| Quakers in general, both privately and public- 
ily, in word and writing. These things are so 
often testified of in our meetings, and have 
been so fully and plainly asserted and held forth 
in our books, that we might call in almost as 
many witnesses thereof, as have frequented our 
meetings, or attentively read our books.”’ 
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